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The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter in 
advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 





The object of the “Free Trader” will be to 
supply accurate information on all matters bearing 


on the question of Free Trade and Preferential 
Tariffs. 


A complete statement of the case against the 
proposed reversion to Protection has been pre- 
pared for the Free Trade Union,an instalment of 
which will appear in every number, 


Special aspects of the question will be dealt 
with in separate articles, and an attempt will be 
made to give a complete weekly record of the 
progress of the controversy. 


Signed articles by men entitled to speak of 
various branches of the question will also be a 
feature of the paper. 


Correspondence should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The first week which the “ Free Trader ” has to chronicle 
has certainly not gone ill for Free Trade. Whatever else 
the result of the three-cornered contest at Barnard Castle 
may mean, it seems to show pretty clearly that the Go- 
vernment have lost ground through their association with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. When the Liberal and 
Labour vote are as evenly divided as they were in this 
instance the return of the Conservative candidate may, 
as a rule, be counted on with confidence, and the defeat 
is hardly to be accounted for unless we attribute it to the 
new factor introduced by the threatened return to Protec- 
tion. This is very clearly recognised by the Standard, 
which says: 

“There is no doubt whatever that the Tariff issue over- 
shadowed all other questions in the contest. It was de- 
liberately forced to the front by Colonel Vane’s principal 
assistants on the platform, and laid before the constituency 
in its most specious form and with abundant rhetorical 
ability. The Durham miners and labourers were asked to 
authorise a movement in the direction of food taxation and 
Protective tariffs. Their answer is unmistakable—as un- 
mistakable as that of the Lancashire mill-owners ani 
cotton operatives.” 

Free Traders may therefore claim to have drawn first blood 
in the electoral battle. 





Meanwhile it is clear that in the Cabinet itself Mr. 
Chamberlain is not having things as much his own way as 
was feared. It seemed only too probable that while his 
colleagues slumbered and slept, lulled by dreams of an 
inquiry which should some day provide them, unaided by any 
mental] efforts of their own, with some “ settled conviction,” 
Mr. Chamberlain was to be allowed to convert first his 


own party and then as many of the constituencies as he 
could convince to a policy about which he at least has no 
doubts. The remarks of the Duke of Devonshire in the 
House of Lords on July 23, show that the Free Traders 
in the Cabinet are more alive to the position than was 
supposed. The Duke declared himself unmistakably a 
Free Trader, and explained that as such he awaited the 
result of the inquiry with confidence. 


“TI have a better opinion of Free Trade than some of 
those who feel this nervous anxiety about the possible re- 
sults to the permanence of the principle if it is once exposed 
to inquiry. Many very definite assertions have been made 
impugning the policy of Free Trade. I believe 
those allegations are unfounded. (Hear, hear.) I believe 
that Free Trade has not done for us all that some of its 
authors expected that it would do, but it is not very difficult 
to prove that any alternative policy would probably not 
remedy the evils which we complain of, and might involve 
us in still greater ones.” 





Of course, no Free Trader has any objection to inquiry. 
The only question is whether the present inquiry is not, as 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain has plainly stated, a mere screen 
for what, in that “firm” language which apparently runs 
in the family, he calls a “tearing, raging propaganda.” 
However, as long as the Duke of Devonshire remains in 
the Government, he is officially bound to defend the in- 
quiry. As to why he remains in the Government his ex- 
planation is no less interesting : 

‘Is the Prime Minister to resign before the results of the 
inquiry which he is conducting are known, or ought we, 
who are supposed to be the members of the Cabinet who 
are most averse to any tampering with the doctrines of 
Free Trade—ought we to resign and ought we to deprive 
the Cabinet of such humble assistance as it may be possible 
for us to give in the defence of the principles of Free Trade ” 

In other words, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie, and 
their friends are holding the Free Trade fort in the very 
heart of the enemy's country. Let us wish them all suc- 
cess, but their position is a dangerous one, and they have 
to deal with an adversary who knows how to pick out every 
weak spot in it. 





In a letter to the Times, an extract from which we give 
elsewhere, Mr. Carnegie reminds us that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy is chiefly directed against the United States of 
America. A preferential tariff for colonial products would 
leave Germany practically unscathed, but it would strike 
heavily at America. From the United States, last year, 
we purchased £62,000,000 of food, against only 
£44,000,000 from all British possessions. America is 
worth more to us as a supplier than the whole of the Bri- 
tish Empire. Nor is that all. Our chief colonial food 
supplier is, of course, Canada, which is an integral part of 
the North American continent, and finds its natural outlet 
in United States ports, Canadian ports being, indeed, ice- 
bound nearly half the year. In face of these obvious facts, 
which are beyond the wit of man to alter, Mr. Chamber- 
lain propose to tax American food, to enrich Canadian 
farmers at the expense of British consumers, and in the 
process make an enemy of a nation which Mr. Carnegie 
truly calls “the other branch of our own race, once our 
colony, now a Republic, but always our child.” 





The Daily Telegraph urges that coal is not an export, 
because it is an “ exhaustible product of the earth which 
cannot be replaced by labour.” This definition is worth 
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a short examination. In the first place, the labours of the 
Royal Commission have already established the fact that 
in a hundred years’ time we shall not be sensibly nearer 
the exhaustion of our coal supplies than we are at this 
moment. It has also been established that, although we 
are drawing upon deeper supplies, the coal, through 
economy of working, is costing no more to “get” than 
twenty years ago, while economy of consumption has so 
much improved that one ton of coal does as much work 
now as three tons were wont to do. As for the term “ ex- 
haustible product of the earth,” this applies not only to 
coal, but to iron ore, to tin, to lead, and to every other 
mineral, and that this class of products should be freely 
interchanged between different countries is for the benefit 
of all nations in general, and certainly not for our loss in 
particular. To carry the matter a little further, there is no 
British industry which does not lead to the exhaustion of 
coal, usually in addition to some other “ exhaustible pro- 
duct of the earth.” Take cotton goods, for example. The 
cotton is spun, and the calico is woven, in mills built of 
brick, which bricks are of clay, burnt by coal in a kiln itself 
made of fire-brick burnt by coal. The cotton machinery 
is of iron and steel—exhaustible products of the earth— 
constructed with the help of energy derived from coal. ‘The 
burning of coal actuates the locomotive which conveys the 
manufactured articles to the seaboard, and the burning of 
coal, again, actuates the steamship— itself made with coal— 
which takes the cotton goods to, say, China. The Daily 
Telegraph's “exhaustible product of the earth” is con- 
sumed all the time. In brief, you cannot export any article 
from this country without using up coal. It would follow, 
on the Daily Telegraph’s definition, that all exports involve 
the using up of “ exhaustible products of the earth.” 


Mr. Chamberlain is not only very much impressed with 
the view that our export trade in coal is unprofitable, but, 
with the Daily Telegraph, he has very grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of selling anything to the foreigner which may 
be used in competition with our industries. The Telegraph 
complains that we are selling coal, and machinery, and 
plant, and ships to equip the mills, and extend the carrying 
trade of our competitors. If this means anything at all it 
means that a country should never sell to a foreigner any 
article of use in industry, whether engines, or boilers, or 
belting, or materials, or tools, or coal. Carry this to its 
logical contlusion, and international trade would cease, for 
it is difficult to see how the foreigner could be persuaded to 
purchase useless products. It is not a little remarkable that 
the Protectionist mind has these little lapses from its ordi- 
nary point of view, which is, of course, that the only trade 
worth consideration is export trade. Now and then, there 
seems to be borne in upon it what is actually the truth— 
viz., that goods sent out of a country represent value lost 
to that country and gained by the importing nation. Ex- 
porting is only one-half of the transaction, and the vital con- 
sideration is, what value in imports is received in exchange ? 
Decidedly it is foolish to part with machinery, or coal, or 
ships unless we barter them for other things which we re- 
quire to get on with the work of the nation and to add to 
the tomforts and pleasures of our existence. That is what 
the Free Trader means when he says: “ Look after the im- 
ports and the exports will take care of themselves.” The 
folly of the opposite course is well illustrated by both 
America and Germany. The United States feeds us by 
the irreparable loss of the virgin fertility of her soil, while 
denying herself the right to obtain the best value the world 
has to offer in exchange for her food supplies. The Ger- 
man cartels make haste to hand over to the foreigner iron 
and steel, and other valuable products, while denying them, 
save at higher prices, to their own countrymen. The 
United States has so much natural wealth that prodigality 
does not cause her discomfort, but, as the reader probably 
knows, the great growth of German exports in recent years 
has been accompanied by severe industrial distress in the 
Fatherland. During the same period our own exports were 
not growing so rapidly as those of Germany, but we were 
richer and happier and less “ out of work ” than the subjects 
of the Kaiser. 
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The frequently-repeated assertion that our industries are 
being ruined by Free Trade is sufficiently answered by the 
record of our importations of raw materials. The follow- 
ing are eloquent figures : 

IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS. 


1886. Igol. 
Timber (loads) 5,500,000 9,200,000 
Cotton (cwt.) 15,300,000 16,300,000 
Wool (Ib.) 598,000,000 715,000,000 
Leather (Ib.) 77,800,000 148,300,000 
Copper (tons) 197,000 ... 264,000 
Indiarubber (cwt.) 194,000 ... 466,000 


This table simply records the increased importation of some 
of the chief materials of industry in the short space of 
fifteen years. During that time, according to the Protec- 
tionists, we have been “ marching to ruin.” But the articles 
in the list are not articles of food or luxury, but are imported 
simply for use in manufacture. The demand for them can 
expand only as industry expands. The great increase in 
imports of this class is good evidence of the general growth 
of our industry. 





Sir Gilbert Parker has rushed in—to chide Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt for mentioning the word “ retaliation” in 
connection with our colonies and their protective tariffs. 
Sir Gilbert forgets that Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes 
are removed from the Empire that is to the 
contemplation of the Empire that is to be, when, 
instead of eleven millions of white colonists, there 
shal] be one hundred millions. What of the positicn then ? 
We shall find our colonists far more anxious to sell us 
manufactured articles than raw materials. Nothing is 
more amusing than the parochial view which looks upon 
our colonies as suppliers of raw materials and good and 
convenient dumping grounds for our manufactures. That 
is not at all the colonial ambition, and in the time to come, 
not in one hundred years, but more probably in twenty, 
we shall find Canada cheerfully dumping iron and many 
other things upon our shores as well as the yellow grain 
which to the average “Imperial” mind is Canada’s sole 
export. Does Sir Gilbert Parker know that last year we 
had “dumped” upon our shores from Canada £116,000 
of pig-iron, the production of which has been bounty-fed 
by the Canadian Government ? 





Those who are alarmed by the prophecies of the ruin 
of the British iron and steel industry by German and 
American competition may derive some comfort from a 
perusal of page 192 of the Forty-fifth Report of the Com- 
missioners of the Inland Revenue. Under the heading 
“ Assessments of Profits of Iron Works in the United King- 
dom,” the Commissioners make the following statement : 

“The gross income assessed under this head in 1891-92 
amounted to £2,979,442. From 1892-93 to 1897-98 there 
was a considerable falling off, but in 1898-99 there was an 
improvement, the figure being £3,007,591. In 1899-1900 
the profits showed a further rise to £3,211,984, and finally 
in 1900-1g01 they increased by £2,400,976 over 1891-92, or 
80.5 per cent. The assessments on iron works are made on 
the basis of the profits of the preceding year.” 


The figures for the ten years were: 


Year. Amount. 
WER eriniostcictansdiciinsemiasachidanticenies 2,979,442 
SNR sthiscticds cues sanesenneaaannediomeaa cae 2,089,227 
SE | has ateecccciscsddarinneteeaaat 1,832,308 
ND”. - exsieibendeucpaphicatientalentioanns 1,834,127 
GR) Wivis cadncanasecensiiconnsSekcamrsbecbnadies 1,934,126 
EE Sins sccnsp segs eeientestsererageeuael 1,840,350 
eben shh onisbanat ienne<yaliotrs ianseeteincnibioss 2,556,392 
DED: ecuinenawh cnansicceccecassamannnandeppacen 3,007,591 
SBQD OG oiccccescosscccnnccrscnsccessescetesescess 3,211,984 
TOOT OT csassccesscccseesctsonsaverseosesetbeveces 5,380,418 


Further light upon the majestic ruins of the British iron 
trade is afforded by a glance at the list of iron and steel 
quoted securities ; here are a few examples: 


Consett Iron Co. ... £7 10s. paid shares ...... price £34 10s. 
COMMITTEE cscs esccscce £5 08. ‘59 ey eee - £13 53. 
WIG  idcnciceidecsens Bt ek wx a, *.” | eae ~ £3 «8s. 
John Brown and Co. 158. 9) ee - 41 Qs 
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THE FREE TRADE POSITION. 





Englishmen were converted to Free Trade sixty years 
ago, partly by the devotion and the eloquence of two great 
men, but mainly by prolonged and bitter experience of the 
opposite system. That experience is now in a large measure 
forgotten, and only a few old men can recall the days of 
their boyhood, in which the purchase of a wheaten loaf was 
a rare event reserved for great occasions. The disappear- 
ance of the generation which remembers Protection is one 
of the conditions which make the revival of Protection pos- 
sible. 

For nearly two generations Free Trade has been the basis 
of our industrial and political life ; our commerce has grown 
and thrived upon it, and if Free Trade has been the basis 
of our commercial development, it is not less true that 
fiscal independence has been an essential part of the system 
upon which the fabric of our Empire, as we know it to-day, 
has been reared. We have prospered, even pessimists will 
admit, both as a commercial nation and as an Empire. We 
have to ask ourselves now whether it is wise to revolutionise 
the system which, both commercially and politically, has 
served us well. 

It is easy to show that Free Trade has not brought 
about the millennium. It is only the quack remedy which 
professes to cure all evils, and Free Trade is not a quack 
remedy. But that Free Trade was the main remedy required 
for the poverty of the labouring classes sixty years ago is a 
truth written large and plain in our social history, and that 
the evils and misery of those days would not recur if the 
work of Bright and Cobden were undone no one has as yet 
seriously attempted to prove. As to what is still needed in 
the direction of social and economic reform, there are 
doubtless many differences of opinion among Free Traders. 
But that is not the question before us. For the moment 
reformers of all kinds must recognise that they have to fight 
not for further progress, but against a dangerous reaction. 
Without attempting to measure the extent of existing 
poverty, we shall all agree that there are large classes whom 
we would fain see better fed, better housed, and better 
clothed, but no one looking to the condition of Germany, 
our chief Protectionist rival in Europe, would desire that 
our industrial classes should exchange lots with theirs. 

‘The question raised has its political as well as its econo 
mical side. It is often too lightly assumed that the states- 
men of the Free Trade epoch aimed at or at least antici- 
pated, the separation of the colonies from the Mother 
Country. It is even ignorantly asserted that such a future 
was in the minds of those who laid the foundations of 
colonial independence as an object to be desired. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In advocating the exten- 
sion of responsible government to Canada, and thus laying 
the foundations of the colonial Empire as we now know 
it, Lord Durham was moved largely, we may almost say 
principally, by the belief that it was only by the extension 
of a fuller measure of freedom to the colonies that Canada 
could be retained under the British flag: 

“I do not anticipate,” he writes, “that a colonial 
Legislature thus strong and thus self-governing would de- 
sire to abandon the connection with Great Britain. On the 
contrary, I believe that the practical relief from undue 
interference which would be the result of such a change 
would strengthen the present bond of feelings and interests ; 
and that the connection would only become more durable 
and advantageous by having more of equality, of freedom, 
and of local independence.” 

History has abundantly justified Lord Durham’s sagacity 
and foresight. But a full measure of political freedom 








would have been-impossible without a grant of fiscal in- 
dependence. In the matter of Free Trade the Mother 
Country has gone her own way, and the Colonies have gone 
theirs. Undoubtedly in so doing they have made them- 
selves liable to be treated by foreign nations as distinct 
commercial entities. But it may be doubted whether any 
colony will barter its fiscal freedom for the sake of over- 
coming that diplomatic disadvantage. The scheme of pre- 
ferential tariffs, if carried out, will force the colonies into 
a form of union with the Mother Country in which it is 
gravely to be feared that causes of friction may arise which 
would never occur as long as each party is allowed to go its 
own way. The Australian Premier not long ago drew a 
contrast between the bonds that chafe and the bands that 
unite. In establishing colonial freedom the statesmen of 
the last generation destroyed the bonds that chafe, and the 
world has seen that when they were removed the uniting 
band of sentiment grew up of itself. It is this growth which 
the proposal before- us threatens to destroy. 

In combating these views, we will not assume—as Free 
Traders are sometimes supposed to do—that the Free 
Trade doctrine is a matter of plenary inspiration. We shall 
be content to rest our case upon experience, and the ex- 
perience of Free Trade England and her Protectionist 
revivals during sixty years will give us ample material for 
our argument. We have as Free Traders no objection to 
inquiry ; from the most searching and scientific investiga- 
tion we have nothing to fear, but when the name of inquiry 
is merely used to mask a determined attack, we are not 
bound to await its results—if they are to be published— 
before rallying to the defence. For it is useless to deny 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s action has brought us face to face 
with a serious crisis. Without looking on Free Trade as a 
sacred dogma, we have every ground in reason and experi- 
ence to regard it as the keystone both of our commercial 
and our political fabric. Should its opponents succeed in 
destroying it by appeals to private interests and anti-foreign 
prejudice, the result would, we believe, be fraught with 
disaster alike to our industry and our Empire. 





COLONIAL PROTECTIONISM. 





The famous resolution of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association to the effect that: 


‘* While the Canadian tariff should be primarily framed 
for Canadian interests, it should nevertheless give substan- 
tial preference to the Mother Country . . . recognising 
always that the minimum tariff must afford adequate protec- 
tion to all Canadian producers,” 

has been copied in substance by the council of the 
Protectionist Association of Victoria, who first passed a 
resolution to the effect that they entirely approved of pre- 
ferential arrangements with the Mother Country—and 
then . 

‘“‘ Further resolved that every tariff alteration made for this 
purpose should be based on the principle that ¢he Common- 
wealth protective duties continue to cover the og mae between 
the cost of labour in Australia and that in other parts of the 
Empire, so that the fiscal preference given shall be by additional 
duties upon imports from foreign countries and by discrimina- 
tion in the free list or merely revenue-producing items.” 

Of the two, the Australian resolution wraps it up 
with the nicer regard for the feelings of the British manu- 
facturer, but the effect is the same. Whatever “ preference ” 
the colonial Protectionists may give us they will not cease 
to be Protectionist, and it is against our manufactures prin- 
cipally that they will maintain the Protective tariff wall. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROMISES. 





By SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


Mr. Chamberlain is profuse in his promises. You have 
only to say what you want and he will give you a draft on 
the “new fiscal policy.” He will draw any amount of ac- 
commodation bills, and the resources of his imaginary 
blessings are as illimitable as the veldt itself. There is, how- 
ever, one noticeable quality in his gifts, that the accom- 
plishment of each of them is fatal to the fortunes of the 
rest. 

For example, he starts with the Colonies. They are 
the loyal and devoted children of the motherland, but 
they are young still, and he distrusts their affections as 
they grow up. They must be secured, by “ties of inte- 
rest,’ at any price and at once—not a moment is to be 
lost, now or never. I am bound to say for the honour of 
the colonies that they have never placed their lo .Ity at 
so low a level. But Mr. Chamberlain is Colonial Minister, 
and that is his estimate of their real sentiments. If it were 
so—which I believe to be absolutely untrue—we should 
offer our bribes in vain, for the demands would ever increase 
in magnitude and in cost. However, for the present Mr. 
Chamberlain’s benefaction is moderate in its terms. He 
only proposes to pay as the price of colonial loyalty the food 
of the British people. Every soul in the United Kingdom 
is to eat dearer bread for the advantage of a limited class, 
not the whole population, but the producers of 
food in the colonies, while the bread of the 
colonist at home will be as cheap or probably cheaper 
than ever, and their exported corn will be raised in 
price to the amount of the protective duty. Of course, 
Mr. Chamberlain receives the ardent support of Mr. Chap- 
lin and the landed interest at home for the rise in the price 
of corn, which the duty on foreign corn secures to them. 
But here at once appears the mutually self-destructive 
character of Mr. Chamberlain’s bribe. When the colonies 
have achieved his professed object and taken the place of 
the foreign producer, they will become in like measure the 
competitor of the British home-grower of food, and that 
on the most advantageous terms, for the food of the 
colonial labourer will be untaxed, and the British labourer 
will bear the burdem of dearer food. And the 
colonial corngrower will “dump down” his super- 
fluous wheat on the British market, and having 
got rid of foreign competition will be able to 
undersell the British farmer. And thus, when the 
British Empire has been made self-sustaining, the only 
part of it which will have its subsistence taxed will be the 
population of the United Kingdom. What is the tax 
upon foreign corn which will be required for that pur- 
pose? In the year 1901 our importation of wheat and 
flour amounted to 101,000,000 cwt.; of that less than 
25,000,000 was supplied from British colonies, leaving 
75,000,000 supplied from foreign states, of | which 
67,000,00e came from the United States. What duty 


must be put on the wheat of the United States in order 
to enabie Canada to exclude foreign corn and sub- 
stitute their own praduce in the British market? And 
what price will the British bread eater have to pay for 
this transaction? . To talk of accomplishing this by a 
duty of 1s. or 2s. is to trifle with the question. 
In the attempt to protect their home growths each of the 
Protectionist countries have found it necessary progressively 
to raise their tariff. The Italian import duty is 13s. 1d. per 
quarter, which raises the price to 44s., whilst the English 
price at the same date is 27s. 6d., so that a duty of 13s. 1d. 
raises the price by 16s. 6d., which shows the falsehood of 
the pretence that the tax is paid by the exporter. And the 
Italian labourer is one of the poorest in Europe. And yet 
we are to be told that the protected countries are the 
models we are to adopt. Let no one therefore be deceived 
by the idea that the course we are urged to adopt will be 
satisfied by a trifling duty on corn. 

The real result of the “new fiscal policy” will be that 
in order to grow more corn in the colonies at a higher price, 
the 40 millions of people in the United Kingdom will have 
their bread taxed, and the 10 millions in the colonies, who 
contribute a mere trifle towards the tremendous expense 
of the defence of the Empire and the weight of the National 
Debt will have their food free, and get a better price for 
their corn. , 

But then we are told we are to have in return a prefer- 
ence for our manufactures in colonial markets. Well, 
Canada has actually given us a preferential 33 per cent., as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier stated, without asking any equivalent, 
in consideration of the free access which we grant to Canada 
for all her exports. This preference, it is admitted, has 
been only of slight advantage to British trade. 
The United States have profited much more under the or- 
dinary colonial tariff, partly because of the advantage they 
possess in their proximity to Canada, and also because 
their trade is chiefly in goods which rank under the lower 
tariffs. No one acquainted with the colonial situation 
entertains the belief that the Colonial Governments will 
grant any preference which will admit of effective com- 
petition by British goods against their own manufactures, 
so that there is no reasonable prospect of any compensating 
advantages for the tax which it is proposed to impose upon 
our food. And then it is held out that if subsistence is 
dearer, wages will be higher. Of all delusions this is the 
greatest. The elaborate investigation by Mr. Wilson Fox, in 
1900, into the wages of agricultural labourers, shows that 
in the last fifty years, whilst the price of British wheat 
has gradually fallen on the average 50 per cent., the wages 
of the ordinary labourer have steadily increased at least 
50 per cent. And if the result is to be that the labourer 
is to have higher wages what becomes of the promise to 
the farmer of greater profit ? 
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It seems hardly necessary to expose the oft-repeated 
farce of the “Old-Age Pensions.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
course on that matter makes it impossible to treat his new 
pledges seriously. But his last excursion on the subject is 
perhaps even more absurd than those which have pre- 
ceded it. 

He tells us that the duty on food is to produce a vast 
revenue which will provide old-age pensions and every 
kind of social reform. The Economist reckons that old- 
age pensions will demand at once twenty million pounds 
per annum and ultimately double that amount. What is 
the tax on food which will yield that figure? But in pro- 
portion as the colonies increase their untaxed produce in the 
same degree the taxed imports from foreign States will fall 
away, and the revenue derived from them will diminish, and 
therefore the fund for old-age pensions will disappear just 
at the time when the obligations we have incurred under 
them have reached their highest point. Add to that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal to redress the burthen of dearer 
bread by reducing the tax on tea and tobacco, and then the 
revenue available for old-age pensions will be still 
further depleted to that extent. And thus through 
out the whole of this tariff reform we find one proposal 
at once nullified by another, till the whole scheme 
becomes a simple jumble of self-contradictory absur- 
dities. No wonder there are people who in the midst 
of this fog of follies find it difficult to attain “settled con 
victions.” 





CANADA AND GERMANY. 





In 1897 Canada proposed to give certain tariff advan- 
tages to Great Britain. The proposal was admittedly con- 
trary to the existing commercial treaty between Great 
Britain and Germany, by which Germany was entitled to 
any advantages which Canada might give to Great Britain. 
To meet Canada’s proposals, accordingly, this treaty was 
denounced, and came to an end on July 30, 1898. Before 
the date of its termination, on June 16, 1898, it was officially 
notified by Germany that Canada would no longer receive 
“ most-favoured-nation” treatment at her hands. This 
action was hardly met by anything that can be called a 
remonstrance. Mr. Chamberlain merely objected in 
August of that year that the reason of the German action 
was “not apparent,” and in the following month the Ger- 
man Government was informed that Canada was “ disap- 
pointed” at its action. In the following June (1899) Ger- 
many was asked to give the reason why Canada was treated 
differently from French colonies, to which she replied in 
August that her action was based on treaties with France. 
The languid correspondence then slumbered altogether till 
1903, when the sudden discovery was made that Canada 
was a deeply injured member of the British Empire, whose 
sufferings could only be avenged by retaliation on the 
wicked German. 


Such were the bare facts. Let us now look for a moment 
at the nature of the interests involved. The last Canadian 
Blue Book shows that in the fiscal year ended June, 1902, 
Canadian exports to Germany amounted to only £540,000, 
while German exports to Canada were as much as 
2,200,000. These figures give point to the following ex- 
er from page 39 of the last Colonial Conference Blue 

ook : 
“LOSS OF MOST-FAVOURED-NATION TREATMENT. 
“In connection with the discussion of the question of 
preferential trade the Conference also considered the point 
raised by the Commonwealth Government as to the pos- 


sibility of the colonies losing most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in foreign countries in the event of their giving a 
tariff preference to British goods. As, however, the exports 
from the colonies to foreign countries are almost exclusively 
articles of food or raw materials for various industries, 
the possibility of discrimination against them in foreign 
markets was not regarded as serious, and as the exports 
from foreign countries to the colonies are mainly manu- 
factured articles, it was recognised that if such discrimina- 
tion did take place the colonies had an effective remedy in 
their own hands.” 


When we further consider that the “effective remedy” 
has been applied by Canada in the shape of a 33 1-3 per 
cent. surtax on the £2,200,000 of German exports to 
Canada, while the most that Germany can do in reply is 
to place a surtax on a trade valued at only £540,000, we 
realise that Canada has very effective means of self-defence 
at hand. 


We have seen above that years passed before the Govern- 
ment showed signs of seriously resenting Germany’s action. 
They agreed to the modus vivendi by virtue of which, in 
spite of our denunciation of the German treaty of 1865, we 
continued to received most-favoured-nation treatment at 
German hands. As Mr. Asquith pointed out in his 
vigorous speech in the House on Thursday last: 


“Canada came under the operation of the German general 
tariff at the end of July, 1898. For two years from that 
date, until May or June, 1900, the only thing that was done 
by His Majesty’s Government was the sending of a des- 
patch by Lord Salisbury inquiring whether Germany was 
not treating the French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies 
in a different manner from our colonies. The explanation 
of Germany was that she was bound by special treaties to 
give that treatment to those colonies. Lord Salisbury ap- 
pears to have acquiesced in that explanation. At any rate, 
nothing further was done.” 


A declaration made in the Reichstag in 1900 by the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior hinted at the possibility 
of applying the German general tariff to the whole of the 
British Empire if Germany were denied most-favoured- 
nation treatment by a single British colony. Even this 
apparently left unwrung the withers of the Colonial Secre- 
tary. The vigilant guardian of Imperial interests “ lay 
low,” as we have seen, through the intervening years, and 
at the Colonial Conference acquiesced in the common- 
sense view of the subject which has already been quoted. 


It is also clear that as late as last year Mr. Chamberlain 
entertained no illusions as to the value of the Canadian 
preference to ourselves. In his opening speech to the 
Premiers he said: 

“The net result which I desire to impress upon you is 
that in spite of the preference which Canada has given us, 
their tariff has pressed, and still presses with the greatest 


severity, upon its best customer, and has favoured the 
foreigner.” 


This passage expresses the simple truth and should have 
afforded the Government the neatest of arguments in its 
correspondence with Germany. It should not be less diffi- 
cult to prove to Germany than to our Colonial Premiers 
that the differentiation by Canada in favour of British pro- 
ducts is more apparent than real. 


Mr. Asquith’s admirable speech on Thursday was fol- 
lowed by the effective use by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man of the new treaty with Persia, which in its original form 
actually contained a clause providing that: 

“A British colony having a special customs tariff (i.e., 
being an independent fiscal unit), which may cease to 
gtant most-favoured-nation treatment to Persian imports, 
will no longer have the right to claim the same treatment 
for its own imports into Persia.” 

It comes to this, then, that in May we were actually 
negotiating a treaty which distinctly empowered a foreign 
country to withdraw most-favoured-nation treatment from 
any British colony which, being an independent fiscal unit, 
ventured to give us a preferential tariff, while at the very 
same time Germany was being attacked for doing that very 
same thing and we were being told that unless Germany 
could be checkmated our Colonial Empire was imperilled. 
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TARIFFS AND 
TRADE. 





I.-—-THE FEAR OF IMPORTS. 





Tue fear of imports is the beginning of “ Protection.” It 
is an unworthy and illogical fear, for if thought be taken 
it will be seen that to import or receive is to gain. We 
live on an island, and, to state an elementary fact in simple 
terms, an island is richer when goods are brought into 
it, and poorer when goods are taken out of it. This sounds 
very much like expounding the obvious, but it is really 
necessary to refer to it at a time when our ability to buy 
what we want cheaply from the foreigner is treated as a 
national misfortune. Therefore, it may not be out of 
place to point out that an island is well advised to build 
ships and, by trading by means of those ships with nations 
beyond the seas, bring into its ports as much of the wealth 
That, of 
course, is precisely what we have been doing for cen- 


of the world as it can honestly lay its hands on. 


turies, with the result that, in our palaces and in our cot- 
tages alike, are to be found the varied products of every 


country and every clime. The ships of the islanders have 








BRITISH FOOD IMPORTS IN 1902. 


made them the richest people in the world, as some Pro- 
tectionists appear to have forgotten. We shall return to this 
point presently, when we come to talk of what it is we 
exchange for the magnificent imports or gains which some 
people are so much afraid of. My immediate purpose is 
to make an examination of our imports in detail, that we 
may be quite sure whether they are harmful or not. If it 
is really the case that ships bring to our shores commercial 
lyddite for our destruction, we will pray Mr. Chamberlain 
to make an ordinance to fill up our ports, or burn our ships, 
or levy a prohibitive customs duty—it matters not which, 
so it be done quickly and effectively. 

There are 42,000,000 of us in these islands, and 
although we grow far mofe of the food we eat than is 
commonly imagined, we do not and cannot grow enough 
food for our needs. That is not because we produce less 
food than of yore, but because our population has in- 
creased so enormously, while we consume a larger quantity 





Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and the amounts retained for 


home consumption. 
































| ‘ a | | Re- ts of | Retained for 
From foreign | From British a —— 
ae . Total. |goods previous] home 
| countries, | possessions, | 8 ianported. y consumption. 
Bt sa wr ae | | 
Animals, living for food 6,554,020 | 1,760,900 8,314,920 11,210 8,303,710 
Butter... ‘ia ae 17,992,500 2,534,500 20,527,000 228,000 20,299,006 
EE a ee 1,979,000 4,438,000 6,412,000 157,000 6,255,000 
Cocoa (manuf’ctrd and unmanuf’ctrd.. 1,840,000 | 750,130 2,590,130 447,000 2,143,130 
Coffee (raw and roasted) , 2,116,000 | 500,000 2,616,000 1,051,000 1,565,000 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour— 
Wheat ... aan ont on 19,411,000 7,669,000 27,080,000 59,000 27,021,000 
Barley 7,107,000 25,000 7,132,000 2,000 7,130,000 
Oats 4,857,000 | 185,000 5,042,000 6,000 5,036,000 
Rye... 205,000 | 107,000 312,000 400 311,600 
Buckwheat _... he 24,000 | 160 24,160 — 24,160 
Peas, Beans and Lentils 1,038,000 | 531,000 1,569,000 14,000 1,555,000 
Maize sh sae 11,607,000 106,000 11,713,000 25,000 11,688,000 
Wheatmeal and Flour 8,042,000 | 884,000 8,926,000 33,000 8,893,000 
Oatmeal and Groats... 285,000 | 34,000 319,000 7,000 312 000 
Miscellaneous... 715,400 338,030 1,053,430 7,000 1,046,430 
ee in Ve 6,099,000 | 210,000 6,309,000 25,000 6,284,000 
Farinaceous Substances— 
Rice, Ricemeal, and Flour ... 666,000 | 1,348,000 2,014,000 488,000 1,526,000 
Other farinaceous substances vue 1,050,000 | 1,000 1,591,000 66,000 1,525,000 
Fish enn ies in eee eee 2,792,500 1,316,500 4,109,000 808,000 3,301,000 
Fruit .. 0 ose ee ese ees] =, 571,000 | —'1,38,000 12,919,000 1,019,000 11,900,000 
Lard and imitation of lard ... sal 4,163,000 241,000 4,404,000 162,000 4,242,000 
anes... fe ‘el a” eee 2,571,000 400 2,571,400 46,000 2,525,400 
eat— 
Bacon 12,224,000 1,203,000 13,427,000 317,000 13,110,000 
es ao A PS 596,006 8,149,000 107,000 8,042,000 
Hams ... ie a th nial 3,438,500 420,500 3,859,000 121,000 3,738,000 
Mutton, fresh ... Deal 3,152,000 3,768,000 6,915,000 9,000 6,906,000 
ae 1,728,500 1,752,000 29,000 1,723,000 
Other Meats ... ete A 3,430,000 555,000 3,985,000 314,000 3,671,000 
Milk ‘ac - aot : 124,000 1,850 125,850 62,000 63,850 
Oilseed Cake ol 2,313,000 160,000 2,473,000 18,000 2,455,000 
Poultry and Game .| 1,035,000 24,000 1,059,000 22,000 1,037,000 
Spices -_ bee sal 77,000 688,000 865,000 530,000 835,000 
egetables one oe] 3,299,000 777,000 4,076,000 251,000 3,825,000 
ee a eee 941,000 14,732,000 74,000 14,658,000 
Articles containing Sugar ... __ ...| 3,174,000 280,000 454, 311,000 3,143,000 
Tea ... eae aes ee ° 810,000 7,980,000 8.790,000 1,827,000 6,963,000 
Miscellaneous 3,326,000 , 3,790,500 235,000 3,555,500 
' £172.574,420 £43,159,970 | £215,734,390 | £8,888,660 | £206,845,730 
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of bread and meat per head. We have only about one- 
half the land under wheat that we had in 1870, but on the 
other hand we produce more meat and milk. Mr. Harold 
Cox has clearly shown that even if we could go back to the 
wheat acreage of 1870, when all the land which could, 
with any hope of profit, be employed for wheat growing 
was devoted to that purpose, the total addition 
to the amount of home-grown wheat would be 
only about 30,000,000 cwt. (i.¢, an additional 
2,000,000 acres producing 30 bushels per 
whereas we eat so much bread that our importation of 


acre), 


wheat and wheat-flour is 100,000,000 cwt. per annum. As 
a matter of fact, however, if we went back to the wheat 
acreage of 1870 we should reduce our present production 
of meat and milk and be little less dependent on sea-borne 
food because of our increased production of one _par- 
ticular kind of food. I have dwelt upon this point because 
it is sometimes represented that Protection for agriculture 
would make us independent of food shipments. I say 
“ sometimes ” advisedly, for it is as often found convenient 
to represent that our colonies could easily supply us with 
all the food we now obtain from foreign countries. It 
need hardly be pointed out that if the latter contention 
were true, it would not matter whether the sea-borne food 
were derived from the foreigner or from our colonies—the 
result would be the same to the British farmer. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is not true, and those who make 
the assertion know well that a duty on foreign food is 
tantamount in effect to a duty on all sea-borne food, for 
our colonies are but small suppliers, so small that if 
colonial food were entirely cut off we should hardly feel 
the effect more than if we placed a duty upon foreign food. 
That will be realised by an examination of the table on the 
preceding page, which shows the value of the food we im- 
ported in 1902, and in respect of each item the proportions 


four-fifths of our imported food to confer a benefit upon 
the few colonial producers who send us the remaining 
fifth. The idea is that by artificially raising the price of 
foreign food imports our colonists would be able to com- 
mand the enhanced price for the little food they send us, 
so that their production for export would be stimulated at 
the expense of the British consumer. The reader should 
not fail to note the implied admission that it is the con- 
sumer who pays the duty. If it were not so, if it were 
really true that the foreigner pays the duty, how could 
our colonists benefit ? 

The reader will see that I have taken the 
trouble to show in the aforesaid table, not merely 
how much food we import, but how much we retain for 
home consumption. Our trade in foreign and colonial 
merchandise is a very profitable part of our commerce, but 
I do not state our re-exports with any desire to minimise 
our imports, but for the sake of accuracy. I should be very 
glad if we retained the whole of the £215,000,000 of food 
in the United Kingdom instead of re-selling £ 9,000,000 
to places oversea; it would mean the consumption of so 
much more good food in our own country. The amount 
of imported food retained for home consumption in 1902 
is seen to be £206,000,000. 

The next item in our examination of the “ fear of im- 
ports” is liquor, the figures relating to which are dealt 
with in my _ second table. Now, as to whether 
imports of the articles in the above list, with the 
exception of mineral waters, are to be feared or 
not, there may conceivably be different opinions, and I 
will give a wide berth to a discussion of the Temperance 
question. The fact remains that of the wines, spirits, and 
beers which we import, nine-tenths are imported from 
foreign countries. I do not know if it is seriously suggested 
that we should stimulate the production of Australia’s 





BRITISH IMPORTS OF LIQUOR IN 1902. 


Distinguishing Foreign from Colonial supplies, and showing re-exports and values retained for home consumption. 




















} ° 

: ve | Re-exports of Retained for 

ao a pantie toe Total. jliquorpreviously | Home con- 
: ; imported. | sumption. 

re oe £ £& £ £ £ 
Beer and Ale _... od ve ai 156,000 900 156,900 400 156,500 
Ciderand Perry... ... 0. | 7,500 10 7,510 10 7,500 
Mineral Water ... “i a ia 270,000 400 270,400 16,000 254,400 
Spirits... see se kon eal 1,744,500 454,500 2,199,000 271,000 1,928,000 
OE cnt. gen a oa | 4'778;000 164,000 4'942,000 | 541,000 4,401,000 
aii ee ee en 

| £6,956,000 £619,810 £7,575,810 £828,410 | £6,747,400 





purchased from foreign countries and British possessions 
respectively. These figures establish the remarkable fact 
that as much as four-fifths of our imports of food, purchased 
in the cheapest and best markets, is derived from foreign 
countries. The foods which are derived more largely 
from British possessions than from foreign countries are 
printed in italics. The only ones of importance are 
cheese, tea, rice, and mutton, and with regard to the last- 
named, Argentina is rapidly overhauling new Zealand as a 
supplier. 

“If you are to give a preference to the colonies,” says 
Mr. Chamberlain, “ you must put a tax on food.” My table 
shows exactly what is meant by that. We “must” tax 


“ Burgundy” by relaxing the wine duties in her favour. 
Some of us have a lively recollection of a certain dinner to 
the Colonial Premiers, at which we were treated to Aus- 
tralian “ hock.” Everyone said it was very fine hock, and 
incontinently proceeded to drown the recollection of it in 
the sparkling wine of France. Duty or no duty, our Aus- 
tralian friends have much to learn in the art of wine pro- 
duction, and, until they have learnt it, it is to be feared that 
we shall continue to pledge Colonial toasts in foreign liquor. 

Deducting re-exports, the amount of imported liquor re- 
tained for home consumption in 1902 was nearly 
£,7;000,000. L. G. C. M. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR FOREIGN AND 
COLONIAL TRADE. 


Unable to explain away the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of our foreign trade, Mr. Chamberlain and some of 
his supporters in the Press, like the Daily Telegraph, try 
to evade the point by comparing exports to our colonies 
with those to a certain selection of foreign countries. One 
of the questions which Mr. Chamberlain asked at the Con- 
stitutional Club was: 


‘‘ Is it a fact that the exports of our manufactured goods 
to our own colonies already exceed the total exports of our 
manufactured goods to all the Protected States in Europe 
and the United States of America ?” 


The following figures sufficiently dispose of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s question : 
Exports OF MANUFACTURED Goops ONLY IN THE YEAR 


1902. 
To Germany £17,000,000 
To France ... 10,500,000 
To Russia 6,500,000 
To Belgium... 7,400,000 


To United States, America 20,800,000 


£62 200,000 


—= 








To these five foreign countries alone, therefore, we send 
'£62,000,000 worth of manufactured goods. 

Now, the total value of all kinds of British goods (not 
manufactures only) sent in 1go2 to all our self-governing 
colonies, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, 
British Africa, was only £60,364,000. This, in spite of 
the abnormal exports to South Africa through the war ! 

Mr. Chamberlain’s question is, therefore, answered by 
two figures : 

Value of exports of manufactures to five 
foreign countries in 1902 one on 
Value of all goods (manufactured and 
otherwise) sent to all self-governing 
colonies in 1902 ... wi ina on 


£62,200,000 


£60,364,000 





CANADIAN FOOD AND 
AMERICAN PORTS. 


In a trenchant letter to the Times, of July 25, Mr. Car- 
negie reminds those who talk of Canada as “ Britain’s 
granary” of the simple geographical fact that for five 
months of the year Canadian ports are ice-bound, and that 
ali the year round Canadian grain is shipped from American 
ports : 

“ The full voice of the Republic upon a British preferential 
tariff in favour of Canada cannot be heard until such is 
enacted, . . . If the Republic were thus made hostile to 
Britain, the grain of Canada would never reach her ports for 
shipment. The attitude of the nation will naturally 
be a waiting one, conscious of her power to protect her 
interests and compel the restoration of equal treatment as 
she did before. It is the easiest matter possible; a word 
from the President cancels the privilege now generous! 
extended to Canada of reaching open American ports through 
American territory with all her foreign business, exports and 
imports, free of duty, for five months in the year when her 
own ports are icebound. She uses this privilege all the 
year. President Roosevelt is the last man I could think of 
who would hesitate one moment to say that word; but even 
he and all his Cabinet would be powerless to resist the 
imperious demand that at least we should not turnish the 
weapon that enabled another Power to wound us. 

“The following reaches me this morning from America in 
answer to my inquiry. Canada shipped through American 
ports in 1902 28,546,000 bushels. I can find no statement 
giving number of bushels through Canadian ports; but as 
the total value of Canadian food stuffs exported to Britain in 
1902 was only £22,471,000, it seems that a large portion of 
her entire shipments must reach Britain over American terri- 
tory and through American ports. 

“The withdrawal of the apse given Canada would pro- 
bably be sufficient to satisfy Britain that the American people 
were in earnest. Negotiations would soon begin and the 

rivileges so rashly disturbed be restored simultaneously. 
eace would reign, but the bitterness created would remain 
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for years to retard return to the present unusually cordial 
relations so wantonly impaired. 

“ Surely, Sir, there must be a wiser and better policy for her 
to-day than to attempt to revert to the discarded policy of 
discrimination against the Republic which feeds her and 
furnishes the cotton which keeps running thirty-five million 
out of her forty-four million spindles, The world combined 
could do neither one nor the other, nor is there a tair prospect 
of its being able to do either for generations. It seems 
fatuous folly therefore under present conditions to strike at 
this indispensable friend by attempting to deprive her of the 
equality of treatment she has enjoyed.” 

It is not commonly known—or at any rate realised—that 
of the £127,000,000 worth of articles we imported from 
the United States last year as much as £111,000,000 con- 
sisted of food and materials which are absolutely indispens- 
able to our welfare. It is at this {111,000,000 worth of 
American trade that the colonial preference would strike. 


INDUSTRIES “LOST” 
THROUGH FREE TRADE. 


We hear much—and much that is exaggerated—from 
Protectionists of industries lost to our country through 
Free Trade. We do not, however, hear from them of a 
counter movement, which it is extremely difficult for those 
who believe that Free Trade is ruining us to explain. We 
refer to the establishment in this country of important 
manufacturing plants by shrewd American firms. The 
Singer Manufacturing Company has established itself at 
Kilbowie, and the Babcock and Wilcox Company at Ren- 
frew. These enterprises both came to us from the United 
States, and it is to be noted that while Paisley thread firms 
have established factories in the United States they had in 
view only the internal demand there, whereas the American 
capitalists in coming here’ were fully aware that they could 
do the world’s business to best advantage from this country. 
The works at Kilbowie and Renfrew are producing accord- 
ingly for the markets of the world. The enormous estab- 
lishment which is at present being laid down in the Man- 
chester district for the Westinghouse Company is anotner 
illustration of the same operation. 

Here are examples of American firms moving their works 
to Great Britain, employing British labour, and adding to 
British industry, precisely on account of the advantages 
offered by this country for competition with the rest of the 
world. 

Within the last day or two there comes to hand another 
striking example of the same movement; this time from 
the other rival whom we are bidden to fear—Germany. 
Stollwerck Brothers, of Cologne, is the largest firm of manu- 
facturing confectioners on the continent—perhaps in the 
world. In their annual report just issued they state that 
they have for some years past had a branch office in the 
City of London, which they have been able to acquire on 
lease on favourable terms. Hitherto they have been con- 
tent to import their produce into England ready manufac- 
tured, but they now state that, im consequence of the in- 
creased duties in Germany, they have decided to begin 
manufacturing in London. Here we have another example 
of a trade being driven away from a Protectionist to a Free 
Trade country—a process which is being stimulated rather 
than otherwise by successive attempts to raise the wall of 

tariffs higher in Protectionist lands. 
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